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LL  graduates  and  former  students  of  Ohio  State  University 
1  who  atteixl  the  Department  of  Superintendence  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  Ohio  State  dinner.  They  may  also  bring  their  friends  and 
friends  of  the  institution  whether  known  to  any  alumni  or  not  are  likewise 
invited. 


Professor  Boyd  H.  Bode,  of  the  College  of  Education,  will  preside  as 
toastmaster.  Professor  George  W.  Ri^tmire.  Acting  President  of 
the  University,  will  be  the  main  speaker.  Other  speeches,  music  and 
stunts  are  announced. 


Other  Colleges  of  Education  have  great  reunions  when  the  school 
administrators  of  the  country  (^ther  at  their  winter  meeting.  The 
loyalty  of  Ohio  Bute's  studenU  and  friends  can  make  our  dinner  truly 
nouble.  The  question  is  personal.  Will  you  be  there? 


Publiibed  fortnightly,  eicept  duriM  June,  July,  and  Augiut,  with  but  one  iaaue  in  Decembct, 
by  the  Bureau  cf  Educatiai^  Reacarch,  Ohio  State  Unyctaity. 

Entered  as  Second<3aaa  Matter,  Fefartory  9. 1922,  at  the  Poet-Ofice  at  Cohisdma,  Ohio,  under  the  act  of  August  24, 1912. 
Accepted  for  mailing  at  specihed  fates  of  postage  provided  fat  in  Section  IIOS,  Act  of  October  ),  1917, 
authwiaed  Fabrsary  21, 1922. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SIZE  OF  CITY  UPON  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  ELEMENTARY'SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

F.  Huuck  Comnui 
ukI 

J.  Cato  Mouacw 
Ohio  Suu  L/imerntj 


Don  the  size  of  a  community  exert  a 
perceptible  inBuence  upon  the  ek' 
mentary  principalships  within  its  con* 
fines?  Are  administrative  variations  OC' 
casioned  by  popubtion  differentiations? 
Are  certain  common  trends  discernible 
in  a  group  of  ctxnparable  cities?  What 
differences,  if  any,  will  an  elementary 
principal  encounter  in  transferring  from 
a  small  dty  to  a  larger  one?  Thought' 
ful  school  administrators  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  differeitces: 
this  paper  is  an  effcHt  to  present  concrete 
answers  to  the  above  and  to  sundry 
kindred  questions. 

Data  were  obtained  concerning  the 
principalships  of  sixty-three  of  the 
ninety-four  cities  and  from  thirteen 
of  the  thirty-six  exempted  villages  of  the 
state.*  The  group  differentiations,  made 
upon  the  ba^  of  popubtion,  together 
with  the  number  of  cities  in  each  group 
are  given  in  Table  I.  A  total  cff  383 
cases,  constituting  approximately  46 


The  dan  ptaenttd  in  tbie  artick  were  obtained  fioni  a 
queatianmac  atudy  aude  by  the  writera  thxiufb  the 
cooperation  of  the  rleacntary^hool  principek  of  Ohio  cttka 
and  raempted  adkgea  datin(  the  rm  1934-25.  Other 
phaaea  of  oie  prindpuahip  ara  reported  in  the  foOoarinc; 

Connera  F.  Kenick.  "The  Statua  of  the  Ohio  Ekaentary 
Print  ipeh'*  an  unpubUahed  Maater’a  theaia  on  hk  in  the 
library  of  Ohio  State  Unmraity. 

htarriaon,  I.  Cayce.  The  Sdioei  PrinciBclihin  in  Ohk  Ctiei 
and  Caeinptad  Vinifca.  Monoetaph  tobepubliahed  by  Ohio 
State  Unirarkty  in  the  taka  “Uniaexaity  Soidiaa.'' 


percent  of  all  the  elementary  principals 
in  the  groups  represented,  was  uUd. 
The  distribution  df  cases  by  dty  groups 
is  shown  in  column  4  c£  Table  I. 

The  type  of  school  organization,  in 
other  words,  the  grades  supervised, 
whether  i  to  vi,  i  to  vn,  (x  i  to  vin, 
by  these  prindpab  is  summarized  in 
Table  II.  The  largest  dties,  those  of 
Groups  A  and  B,  favor  elementary 
schoob  comprising  grades  i  to  vui;  all 
the  other  groups  are  partial  to  the  six- 
year  elementary  school. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  eff*  the 
prindpal  himself,  facts  regarding  his  age, 
preparation,  experience,  and  t^  len^ 
of  time  in  his  present  positiem  are  shown 
in  Table  III.  Thirty-one  of  the  women 
and  five  of  the  men  ^ed  to  report  their 
ages.  The  median  age  for  the  347 
who  did  report  was  47.1  years.  Similar 
bets  for  eadi  group  are  summarized  in 
column  2  of  Table  III.  The  prindpab 
of  Groim  A  are  the  oldest.  T^  median 
am  of  Groups  B,  D,  and  E  are  practically 
identical.  The  two  smallest  pohtical 
subdivisions.  Groups  F  and  G,  employ 
the  yenmgest  prindpab.  The  dose 
axrespondence  between  age  and  length 
of  previous  experience  shewd  be  no^. 

The  total  educational  service  rendered 
affords  interesting  data  on  the  experience 


(45) 


46 
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of  the  various  individuals  included  in 
the  study.  The  principals  were 
requested  to  indicate  the  length  of 
their  total  experience  in  teaching,  and  in 


Tabu  I.  The  Number  of  Cities  and  Prdkipau 
Included  within  This  Study 


Populatioo 

Number 

Number 

Group 

Ronie* 

of 

of 

Gat* 

Principal* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

A . 

100.000  or  more 

6 

114 

B . 

50«X)-99.999 

2 

27 

C . 

JO.OOO-«,999 

3 

19 

D . 

20MJ0-29.999 

7 

57 

E . 

JOJOOO-19S99 

17 

74 

F . 

5.000-  9.999 

28 

71 

Gt . 

3.000-  4.999 

13 

21 

Total 

383 

*  Clauification  i*  baaed  upon  the  Federal  cenaua  report 
for  1920. 

t  Inciudea  exempted  viUagea. 


Tabu  II.  Grades  Supervised  by  Ohio 
Eumentary  Principals 


Group 

Number  of 
ScbooU 

Percent  of  Scboc^t 
Having 

I-VI 

I-VU 

I-VUI 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

A . 

114 

23 

7 

70 

B . 

27 

41 

11 

48 

C . 

19 

84 

0 

16 

D . 

57 

41 

9 

50 

E . 

74 

61 

14 

25 

F . 

71 

68 

8 

24 

G . 

21 

71 

5 

24 

Total . 

383 

49 

9 

42 

supervisory  and  administrative  work. 
The  average  period  of  service  amounted 
to  26.4  years.  The  group  variations 
shown  in  column  3  of  the  table  are 
interesting.  The  principals  in  Group  A 
have  had  more  experience  than  their 


colleagues.  Apparently,  little  differ¬ 
entiation  is  made  in  the  length  of 
experience  required  of  candidates  for  an 
elementary-school  principalship  in  cities 


I 


8ch 

tha 

uat 

div 


Tabu  III.  Summary  of  the  Professional  Facti  | 
Concerning  Ohio  Principals 


Group 

Prepara¬ 

tion* 

(Year*) 

Ei~:“-“ 

(Year*) 

Age 

(Year*) 

Time  m 
Preaent 
PofitKin 

(Year.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

A . 

54  3 

32.2 

7  2 

7.8 

B . 

46  9 

26  5 

6  3 

3.6 

C . 

41  7 

21  5 

8  3 

6  7 

D . 

46.7 

22  6 

5.6 

5.1 

E . 

46.7 

26  6 

5  7 

7  8 

F . 

39.9 

20  2 

5  4 

5.8 

G . 

32.5 

12.1 

6.3 

4  3 

Median 

47.1 

26  4 

6.2 

6.2 

!  i  ab 


*  Preparation  beyond  the  elementary  icbool. 


Tabu  IV.  Median  Salaries  with  Percent 
Spent  for  Necessities  of  Life  and  for 
Professional  Advancement 


Group 

Salary 

Percent  for 
Neceantie* 

Percent  for 
Profeaaional 

Adv^^cnwn; 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

A . 

$2,855 

68 

13 

B . 

2.213 

66 

6 

C . 

IMO 

72 

14 

D . 

2J00O 

59 

11 

E . 

U44 

65 

13 

F . 

1.300 

68 

14 

G . 

1.476 

54 

17 

of  from  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  population.  Relatively,  the 
individuals  in  Group  G,  the  exempted 
villages,  do  not  qualify  as  well  if  exper¬ 
ience  is  accorded  a  place  in  determining 
capability. 

The  average  elementary-school  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Ohio  has  6.2  years  of  educational 
preparation  beyond  the  elementary 
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school,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years  of  training  after  grad' 
uation  from  high  school.  The  group 
divergences  from  the  median  figures  are 
noteworthy.  The  poorest  preparation 
of  elementary'school  principals  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  having  populations 
ranging  from  five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand.  The  principals  in  the  cities 
included  in  Groups  A  and  C  are 
noticeably  better  prepared.  The  fi^e 
for  the  exempted  villages  is  shgntly 
above  the  median. 


No  dogmatic  statement  as  to  how  well 
the  priiKipals  of  any  group  are  paid  is 
warranted  without  consideration  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  their 
salaries  and  the  amount  required  for  the 
staples  of  life.  The  size  of  city  here 
again  forges  to  the  front  as  an  important 
f^tor.  In  cities  of  fifty  thousand 
population,  the  cost  of  living  increases 
materially  with  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  dty.  There  is  a  ccHresponding 
decrease  for  cities  below  twenty 
thousand.  On  the  basis  of  the  returns. 


Tabu  V.  Pbkcent  within  Each  Gboup  Havino  Dbpbndinti 


Nimsu  or  DminwifTf 


0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Median 

(1) 

(1) 

0) 

(4) 

C5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

A . 

50 

19 

17 

6 

4 

■■ 

1.0 

B . 

40 

26 

22 

5 

7 

1.4 

C . 

47 

16 

10 

16 

5.5 

1.2 

D . 

79 

12 

6 

3 

0 

Hi 

0.6 

E . 

51 

23 

18 

4 

3 

1 

1.0 

F . 

46 

15 

13 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

0.8 

G . 

67 

9.5 

19 

0 

4.5 

0 

0.7 

The  length  of  time  the  average 
elementary'school  principal  in  Ohio  hu 
served  in  his  present  position  is  6.2 
years.  The  medians  for  the  various 
groups  are  displayed  in  column  5  of  the 
table.  The  tenure  for  cities  in  Groups 
A  and  E  is  the  longest,  and  for  Group  B, 
the  shortest.  The  causal  factors  under' 
lying  this  situation  are  not  evident. 

Since  the  larger  schools  are  found  in 
the  larger  cities,  it  is  expected  that  the 
size  of  city  would  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  remuneration  of  the 
princi^.  This  expectation  is  strikingly 
fulfilled,  as  displayed  in  column  2  of 
Table  IV.  The  correspondence  between 
size  of  city  and  median  salary  is  obvious 
except  for  the  exempted  villages  which, 
as  a  group,  pay  better  salaries  than  do 
cities  having  populations  from  five 
thousand  to  ten  thousand. 


living  costs  in  the  cities  of  Group  A  are 
douNe  those  of  the  exempted  villages. 

Progressive  principals  are  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  of  prcfessicmal 
advaiKcment.  Obviously,  because  of 
the  difference  in  incomes,  it  is  impossible 
for  all  CToups  to  expend  identical 
amounts  for  this  purpose.  The  effcHt 
of  the  various  groups,  as  measured  by 
the  amount  invested  for  this  praise¬ 
worthy  consideration,  is  shown  in 
column  4  of  Table  IV.  The  principals 
of  Group  A  invested  most  for  this  item, 
but  the  best  showing  was  made  by  their 
colleagues  of  the  exempted  villages. 
These  principals  spent  17  percent  of 
their  salaries  for  professional  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  number  of  dependents  supported 
merits  consideration,  since  it  affords  data 
of  importance  for  the  consideratiem  of 
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econcMnic  factors.  Presumably,  the  size 
<rf  city  does  not  materially  affect  the 
situation  in  this  case.  The  heaviest 
burden  is  borne  by  the  principals  <ff 
Groups  B  and  C,  and  the  lightest  by 
those  of  D,  F,  and  G.  There,  appar' 
ently,  is  a  tendeiKy  for  cities  and  villages 
under  ten  thousand  population  to  employ 
a  larger  percent  of  young  principals  who 
have  not  yet  assum^  the  respxmsibilities 
of  home  building.  No  results  of  any 
significance  to  our  size  groupings  were 
uncovered  in  the  matter  of  partial 
depiendents. 


Table  VI  Median  Numbee  op  FullTou 
Teachem  and  Pupils  Sufeeviseo 


Gtoup 

Number 

of 

Teachen 

Number 

of 

Pupda 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

A . 

20.0 

709 

B . 

12.6 

458 

C . 

10.5 

450 

D . 

10.1 

585 

E . 

8.8 

322 

F . 

7  6 

291 

G . 

9.1 

293 

Median . 

11.6 

415 

10  psercent  of  the  elementary  principali 
have  clerical  assistance.  The  distribu- 
tion  of  clerical  help  in  the  various 
groups  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 


The  number  of  full-time  teachers  and 
the  number  of  pupils  supervised  by  the 
pruxipnl  are  imTOitant  indices  of  the 
respxmsibility  cw  his  pxaition.  The 
median  number  of  teachers  supervised 
by  the  average  principal  is  11.6;  and  the 
median  number  of  pupils  is  415.  The 
figures  displayed  in  Table  VI  reveal 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  port  played 
by  size  of  city,  few"  as  the  pepuhtion 
d^eases  we  find  an  accompanying 
shrinkage  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
pupnls  supiervised. 

Clerical  work  constitutes  an  impxxtant 
problem  for  the  elementary-school  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  details  of  the  office  routine, 
unless  alleviated  in  some  fashion,  impose 
an  almost  insuperable  burden.  Only 


Total  group . 10.0 

Groups  A,  D,  and  G  arc  best  provided 
with  clerical  help.  No  principal  is 
Groups  B  and  C  enjoys  this  necessary 
adjunct  of  increased  efficiency.  The 
principals  were  asked  to  express  their 
views  in  the  matter,  77  percent  stated 
that  adequate  clerical  help  was  not 
provided — many  of  the  remaining  23 
percent  were  holding  small  teaching 
principolships.  This  ratio  of  inadequacy 
was  fairly  well  maintaiied  in  all  groups 
ex^t  tie  exempted  vilbges.^ 

The  general  populace  is  interested  in 
the  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  “on 
the  job"  by  school  officials.  Popular 
estimation  has  long  believed  that  s^ool 
teachers  and  executives  are  extremely 
ffivored  in  the  shortness  of  their  teaching 
hours.  The  facts  herewith  presented 
should  aid  in  dispelling  such  illusions 
in  so  ffir  as  they  iielude  the  elementary 
priieipals.  The  avera^  elementary- 
school  principal  in  Ohio  spends  eight 
hours  a  day  at  school.  The  median 
hours  per  day  spent  at  school  are: 


The  variations  in  the  groups  are  relatively 
trivial. 

■No  report  wu  nadc  on  tkit  item  by  39  prindpilt. 
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Tabu  VII.  Median  Pekcents  or  the  School  Day  Spent  in 
Vaeious  Types  op  Woek 


I  Various  important  duties  make  claim 
upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
prinajal.  Most  of  these  may  be 
classified  under  five  major  headings: 
clerical  work,  administrative  and  organ' 
ising  duties,  teaching,  classroom  super' 
vision,  and  miscellaneous.  The  manner 
in  which  the  priiKipal  allots  his  time  to 
these  major  divisions  is  a  matter  of 
highest  consequence.  Table  VII  inns' 
trates  the  divergent  practices  in  vogue 
amongst  the  various  groups. 

The  principals  of  Groi^  A  and  C 
devote  nearly  one'fifth  of  their  entire 
time  to  clerical  work.  The  remaining 
groups  expend  about  one'tenth  their 
time  in  this  fashicxi.  Administrative  and 
organizing  duties  demand  30  percent  of 
the  efforts  of  the  principals  in  Group  A 
and  20  percent  of  thoM  in  Group  C. 
The  other  groups  utilize  about  13  per* 
cent  of  their  time  similarly.  Hi^y 
important  and  significant  differentiations 
are  discernible  in  the  apportionment 
I  time  to  teaching.  The  ran^  in  this 
I  particular  is  from  13  percent  in  the  case 
I  of  Group  A  to  65  percent  for  Group  F. 

I  All  of  the  principals,  with  the  exception 
.  of  those  in  the  A  group,  devote  at  least 
one'third  of  their  time  to  classroom 
instruction,  while  the  principals  of 
Groups  D,  E,  F,  and  G  utilize  50  percent 
or  more  ^  their  time  similarly.  This 
fict  materially  decreases  the  time  avail' 
able  for  their  other  duties.  Classroom 
supervision,  which  should  be  the  para' 


mount  concern  of  the  principal,  does  not 
receive  the  time  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

(To  be  continued) 

rM 

Under  the  direction  of  William  L. 
Connor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa' 
tional  Research  of  the  Cleveland  schools, 
a  study  of  the  platoon  school  has  recently 
been  completed.  Mr.  ConiKX’  sulv 
mitted  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa' 
tion  recently.  He  concludes: 

1.  In  the  schools  studied  a  change 
from  a  traditional  to  the  platoon  cM-ganiza' 
tion  means  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  building.  In  some  spools 
hundreds  of  pupus  on  relay  or  halfday 
sessions  can  be  given  a  full  day's  school' 
ing  simply  by  such  reorganization. 

2.  Standards  for  reorganization  of 
traditicml  schools  as  platoon  schoob  are 
essential;  and  the  systematic  application 
of  even  the  rule'of'thumb  standards 
already  in  existence  is  productive  of 
better  results  than  random  reorganization. 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  economics  of 
the  reorganization  extend  to  the  teaching 
in  operation  depends  in  part  upon  ^cts 
beyond  the  immediate  control  the 
administration,  but  even  more  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration  in  apply' 
ing  standards  of  rerx’ganization.  t^ 
bsisis  of  his  scientific  investigation,  Mr. 
Conner  recommends  that  all  elementary 
schools  in  the  dty  be  reorganized  as  soon 
as  practicable  upcm  a  platoon  basis. 
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PERSISTENCE  OF  HIGH«SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  OHIO.  1920-24 

C.  O.  Lihman 


Ohio  State 

Data  from  the  individual  school 
reccards  of  2,388  high'school  students  in 
twenty'nine  Ohio  high  schools*  were 
compiled  to  determ^  the  present 
tendencies  of  the  persistence  high' 
school  students  in  m  state.  The  data 
for  1,348  cases  were  secured  by  personal 
investigation  of  the  school  records,  and 
the  data  of  1,040  cases  were  obtained  in 
response  to  a  questionnaire.  All  of  the 
2,3^  cases  included  students  who 
entered  the  lower  ninth  grade  in  Sep' 
tember,  1920,  at  the  school  where  t^ 
data  were  compiled,  ex'  entered  some 
other  school  ami  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  schools  iiicluded 
within  the  study. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  this 
investigation  was  to  trace  the  individual 
pupil's  progress  to  elimination  or  grad' 
nation  and  thus  insure  an  accurate 
measure  of  persistency.  The  chances 
for  errcM'  in  such  procedure  were  reduced 
either  to  cases  in  which  the  records 
kept  by  the  school  were  unreliable  or  to 
errors  made  in  copying  by  the  person 
reporting. 

The  cases  of  transfer  either  to  ot  from 
the  schools  included  in  the  study  during 
this  period  were  not  considered  in  the 
final  report,  there  was  found  a  de' 
dded  tendency  for  these  numbers  to 
balance.  The  final  evaluations  were 
based  on  the  individual  records  of 
progress  or  eliminaticxi  of  2,109  high' 
school  pupils,  who  had  spent  their  entire 
secondary'sehool  period  in  the  schools 
investigated. 

The  percents  of  persistence  until 
graduation  of  the  students  in  the  various 
schools  were  grouped  according  to 
enrollment.  These  percents  were  coca' 

iLehman.  C.  O.  “Pcnifteiice  of  Hi^Scbool  Snidents  in 
Ohio”  U  a  Mafter't  thoia  on  file  at  the  UnivtnitT  Ubnry, 
Ohio  State  Unirersitr. 


UnivertUy 

Euted  with  the  number  who  entered  the 
iwer  ninth  grade,  September,  1920,  ai 
one  hundred  ^rcent.  The  percents 
given  iiKluded  the  number  pupils  who 
graduated  in  1924  plus  those  who  were 
retarded  and  completed  their  high'school 
course  during  the  year  1924-^.  The 
data  which  were  received  by  question' 
naire  did  not  in  all  cases  include  a  ccxiy 

Elete  list  the  pupils  who  entered  the 
>wer  ninth  gra^  during  September, 
1920,  but  rather  an  extensive  sampling 
for  their  lists  comprised  the  records  of  u 
pupils  registered  alphabetically  from 
A  to  M  i^usive. 

Table  I  indicates  that  the  percents  of 
persistence  and  of  elimination  of  hi^ 
school  students  throughout  Ohio  are  on  a 
50-50  basis.  There  is  only  .9  percent 
difference  in  the  persistence  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  although  previous  studies  have 
indicated  that  a  much  higher  percent 
of  girls  than  boys  remain  in  school  until 
graduation. 

How  do  the  results  eff  this  study  of 
the  TCrsistence  of  the  high'school  pupil* 
in  Ohio  compare  with  the  records  of 
similar  investigation  for  other  states  and 
for  the  entire  nation?  In  Table  II  we 
offer  a  comparison  of  the  percents 
enrolled  for  each  year,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  one  hundred  percent  for  the 
number  eiyolled  during  the  ninth  year 
as  reported  by  various  investigations.  ’ 
The  percents  which  are  used  from  our 
findings  in  Ohio  show  the  percent  of 
pupils  who  actually  re'entered  each  year 
after  their  enrollment  in  September, 
1920. 

’MoiTuan,  J.  Cayce.  “Retention  of  Higb-School  Pupiti,* 
School  Renew,  January.  1923. 

Woody,  Clifocd.  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Hi(h  Scbooli,”  Michi^n  Education  Journal,  1 73-79.  October, 
1923. 

Pickell.  Frank  O.  and  Winkelbech,  B.  F.  “Ebminatioo  from 
the  Public  Secondary  SebooU  of  the  United  Statca,”  Sched 
Renew,  26:lS-24,  January,  1918. 
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Judged  from  the  chronological  stand' 
point  the  general  trend  of  persistence  is 
upwards.  The  Ohio  results  show  a 
persistence  until  graduation  which  is  14 
percent  higher  than  that  shown  in  any 
other  study. 


1923,  as  the  date  erf  reference.  The 
pupils  were  classified  according  to  age 
by  means  of  the  Straycr'Engelhardt 
Age-Grade  Table  for  Secondary  Schools. 
The  distribution  showing  those  who 
were  of  normal  age,  over'age,  and 


Table  I.  Pebcents  of  Pebewtence  or  Studemtb  in  Twbntt'Ninb  Ohio  High  Schoou 


EmouMnrr 

Gbout* 

Numub 

or 

Scaoou 

Bon 

Gnu* 

Total 

Number 

Ptcccnc 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

0-  99 . 

61 

65.6 

69 

65.2 

1)0 

65.4 

100-  199 . 

9S 

65.) 

107 

72.9 

205 

69.2 

jno-  799  ,, . 

254 

57.5 

285 

64.6 

539 

61.2 

SOO-2.000 . 

H 

545 

4). 8 

690 

39.1 

1.2)5 

41.2 

To«»l . 

29 

958 

51.0 

1.151 

50.1 

2.109 

50.) 

*  Sued  upon  the  htslytchoal  enmUmenu  lifted  in  the  Dinaarj  vf  the  Recmniad  High  Schooie  of  OIne,  by  Vernon  M. 
lUetel.  Januuy,  1924. 


Tabu  U.  Comparativb  PEBCsim  or  the  Pbesibtbnce  of  Hioh<School  Punu 


Reeeirch  Study 

Gnde 

IX 

Gnde 

X 

Gnde 

XI 

Gnde 

XU 

Gnduatnd 

(1) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

L  Moniaon  (New  York)  1917-21 . 

100. 0 

■■■■■ 

29  9 

100.0 

62.0 

44.0 

D.O 

).  PickeU  liid  Winketbeeb. 

(United  Statei)  1911-15 . 

100.0 

48.0 

)8.0 

36.0 

4.  Ohio,  1920-24 . 

100.0 

■9 

61.8 

51.7 

50  0* 

*  Thif  include*  2.4  percent  who  griduitcd  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  peat  in  hi(h  (chool. 


Retentive  Power  of  Ohio  High 
Schoou 

The  birth  dates  for  860  graduates  from 
a  total  erf  973  were  secured  from  the 
records  erf  twenty'cight  high  schools  in 
Ohio.  Table  III  indicates  the  ages  of 
these  pupils  at  graduation.  The  ages 
of  the  graduates  were  computed  acoxd' 
ing  to  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  Table  for 
Computing  Ages,^  using  September  1, 

iStcaycr  and  Engelhardt.  The  CIuMrootn  Teacher.  New 
York.  Macmillan  C^pany,  1920.  p.  129. 


under 'age  at  the  time  of  graduation  has 
been  ccxiverted  into  percents  and  is 
summarued  in  Table  III.  All  pupils 
who  were  less  than  eighteen  years  erf  age 
at  the  time  of  graduation  were  group^ 
as  Under'S^;  all  pupils  eighteen  or 
eighteen  and  a  half  years  rf  age,  as 
nctmal  age;  and  all  nineteen  years  or 
over  were  classed  as  over'age. 

The  distribution  of  the  ages  erf  hig^' 
school  students  at  graduation  has  sig' 
nificance  which  bears  on  the  holding 
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power  of  the  high  schools.  The  ccsn' 
pulsory  education  law  of  Ohio  provides 
that  pupils  who  graduate  from  high 
school  or  are  eighteen  years  of  age  may 
leave  school  without  a  work^g  or 
schooling  certificate.  This  means  that 
the  percent  of  graduates  who  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  more  signifies 
the  retaining  power  the  school. 
Our  data  show  that  the  percent  who 
stayed  to  graduate  after  they  passed 
the  eighteen-year  mark,  is  over  50  per- 


The  preponderance  of  over-age 
students  at  the  time  of  withdrav^ 
is  evident  for  each  semester  during  the 
four-year  period.  The  number  of  under¬ 
age  pupds  who  left  school  before 
graduation  is  low.  The  data  show  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  those  who 
withdrew  before  graduation  were  over¬ 
age. 

The  data  also  indicate  that  a  total  of 
194  pupils  withdrew  at  ages  below 
sixteen  years  which  is  with  certain 


Tabls  III.  Acs  DoTUBunoN  or  Eight  Hunduo  and  Sott  Ohio  Hioh-Bchool  Stodbnts  Who 
Graduatbd  in  1924,  Grouped  Aocordino  to  High-School  Enrollment 


(2)  0)  (4)  (5) 


0-  99 .  36  0 

100-  199  .  54.4 

200-  499 .  45.4 

500-2.000 .  59.4 


*  Records  ct  birth  dates  were  not  given  in  five  schools. 


Gtrb 

Tool 

Boti 

GiiU 

(6) 

cn 

(8) 

(9) 

29.6 

36.5 

20.0 

22  2 

51.6 

31.6 

14.0 

17  1 

372 

35.1 

18.4 

20  6 

28.4 

25.9 

17. 7 

19  9 

32.2 

31.2 

17.5 

19.8 

cent  for  all  groups,  for  of  a  total  of  860 
graduates,  53.9  percent  were  eighteen 
and  one-half  years  of  age  or  over. 

Age-Grade  Levels  and  Eumin- 

ATION 

An  analysis  of  922  Ohio  high-school 
pupils  who  entered  the  lower  ninth 
grade  September,  1920,  and  withdrew 
from  school  scMnetime  during  the  period 
1920-24  is  presented  in  Table  IV.  The 
age  the  pupil  was  computed  using 
S^tember  1,  1920,  as  ue  date  of 
reference,  and  to  this  age  was  added 
the  number  of  years  the  pupil  stayed  in 
school.  The  table  shows  the  total 
distributicm  of  normal-age,  over-age,  and 
under-age  students  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal. 


exempt  qualifications,  the  legal  age 
limit  in  Ohio.  This  means  that  194 
pupils  withdrew  from  school  either 
illegally  or  because  of  mental  or  physical 
defats,  the  only  legal  exemptions  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  data  further 
show  that  526  pupils  who  were  past 
sixteen  and  not  graduates  withdrew 
before  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  law  gives  the  sixtecn-year-old  child 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  providing 
a  schooling  ch:  working  certificate  has 
been  issued.  According  to  our  data  75 
working  certificates  were  granted  to 
pupils  who  withdrew  from  the  schools 
under  consideration  during  the  period 
1920-24.  Records  also  indicate  that  20 
pupils  withdrew  because  of  death  or 
poor  health.  Considering  these  95 
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cases  as  legal  withdrawals,  our  data 
show  that  625  pupils  under  eighteen 
years  aK  withdrew  from  school 
without  schooling  certificates,  or,  if 
such  certificates  were  issued,  no  mention 
was  found  in  school  reccurds. 

Inference  may  be  made,  therefore, 
that  the  records  of  the  issuance  of 
schooling  certificates  are  kept  hap' 
hazardly  in  many  Ohio  high  sdKX>ls  or 
that  there  is  prevailing  ^ty  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  in  Ohio. 


two  or  more  subjects  during  the  ninth 
year  and  the  number  of  years  the  pupils 
making  these  failures  spent  in  high 
school.  A  similar  study  was  made  of 
the  pupils  who  failed  in  only  one  subject 
during  the  ninth  year. 

The  outstanding  tendency  shown  by 
these  data  was  that  70.5  percent 
those  who  fail  in  two  or  more  subjects 
during  the  ninth  year  di^  out  by  the 
end  c?  the  tenth  year.  boys  show 
a  slight  advantage  over  the  girls,  since 
their  percent  elimination  by  the  close 


Tabu  IV.  Dbtbibution  or  SruiwNTt  Who  Entbbzd  thb  Loweb  Ninth  Gbade  Seftembeb,  1920, 
w  TwentT'Thbeb  Ohio  High  Schoou  and  Withdbew  befobe  the  Clou  of  1924 


PiBcnrr* 


Gaour 

Nonnal 

Over-Age 

Under-Age 

Boti 

Girk 

Tool 

Boyt 

Gtrla 

Total 

Boya 

GtrU 

Total  1 

(1) 

(J) 

(5) 

(4) 

(5) 

(fi) 

C7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10)  « 

0-  99 . 

7.5 

■a 

15.0 

50  0 

35.0 

85.0 

■a 

■  1 

0.0 

100-  199 . 

15.4 

33.8 

36  9 

26.1 

63.0 

HI 

3.2 

MO-  «9 . 

8  0 

■Ol 

14  0 

50  3 

34  7 

85  0 

■I 

1.0 

nO-U300 . 

10  1 

127 

22  8 

316 

42  9 

74.5 

■I 

1.8 

2.7 

Tool . 

10.0 

11.5 

m 

36  5 

39.7 

76.2 

1 

1.0  1 

1.3 

2.3 

*  Age-srade  >atu«  determined  accardmf  to  the  Strayet-Enfelbardt  age-(rade  table  for  high  ichoolt. 


Causes  for  Withdrawal 

The  records  were  too  incomplete  to 
ofer  any  significant  ccmclusicms  regard* 
ing  the  causes  for  withdrawal  from 
school.  Of  a  total  of  1,044  students 
who  were  eliminated  before  graduation, 
the  cause  for  withdrawal  was  unknown 
in  812  cases.  The  reasons,  given  for 
withdrawal,  were  in  most  cases  sub* 
jectivc,  namely,  personal  attitudes  toward 
the  principal  or  teacher. 

Failure  and  Eumination 

Another  phase  of  the  data  presents  a 
further  int^retation  of  the  causes  for 
withdrawal  from  school.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  relationship  of  failure  in 


of  the  tenth  grade  is  69.0  as  compared  to 
72.4  piercent  for  girls. 

The  data  show  that  43.2  percent  of 
the  boys  and  47-8  percent  of  the  girls 
who  failed  in  one  subject  during  the 
first  year  dropped  out  by  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year,  ^pressed  in  terms  of  the 
whole  group  45.2  percent  of  the  group 
who  failed  in  one  subject  during  the 
ninth  year  were  eliminated  by  the  end 
of  the  tenth  year. 

The  sweeping  statement  cannot  be 
made,  however,  that  because  pupils 
who  fail  during  their  first  year  in  high 
school  tend  to  drop  out  in  large  numbOT 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  that 
failure  is  the  sole  cause  for  elimination. 

(Cemtinued  on  page  59) 
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HERO  WORSHIP 
Throughout  the  ages,  people  have  had 
a  tendency  to  praise,  to  e^t,  to  deify,  to 
worship  those  individuals  whose  deeds 
have  proved  beneficent  to  them  as 
individuals  or  as  groups.  In  pre^historic 
times,  the  myths  and  legends  tell  us  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  men  and  demigods. 
Across  the  pages  of  history  are  written 
large  the  names  of  individuals  who  have 
received  more  or  less  of  worship  and 
adoration.  The  warriors  march  in  un- 
brdeen  lines  and  few  of  our  children 
remember  anything  about  Alexander  or 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  except  that  they 
fought  battles  and  won  victories.  No 
further  details  are  needed  for  Carlyle 
pointed  out,  far  more  effectively  than  I 
can,  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
tendency. 

With  the  development  of  civilization 
and  the  preservation  of  records,  we  have 
perhaps  become  more  prosaic.  But  we 
still  canonize  saints  and  erect  statues  to 
those  whom  we  wish  to  honor  and 
remember.  In  politics,  the  I>emocrats 
hailc  back  to  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and 
the  Republicans  to  Lincoln.  Men  of 
both  parties  frequently  refer  to  the 
words  of  our  formthers  regarding  the 
Constitution,  foreign  relations,  and  gen- 
eral  governmental  policies. 

I  have  no  desire  to  peek  under  shrouds 
or  examine  the  feet  of  idols  to  prove  them 
clay.  I  do  wish  to  raise  the  question. 


however,  as  to  whether  we  ought  not  as 
teachers  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
motives  which  impelled  our  heroes  to 
the  actions  which  we  laud,  than  simply 
to  the  actions  themselves.  I  wonder  tf 
it  will  not  better  promote  the  spirit  of 
progress  to  examine  both  deeds  and 
motives  in  terms  (ff  the  ccxiditions  of 
their  times  than  in  terms  of  the  present. 
May  we  not  find  that  the  essent^  spirit 
which  prompted  these  men  to  do  what 
they  did  was  the  spirit  of  progress,  the 
willingness  to  dare  change  in  order  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  their  day? 
If  they  are  worthy  of  worship,  were  they 
not  men  who  were  able  to  see  that 
“time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth"  and 
that  “he  must  ever  up  and  onward  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

Certainly  in  the  field  of  government 
we  should  not  have  traveled  the  long 
hard  road  from  tribal  to  national  TOvern' 
ment,  from  absolute  monarchy  to 
democracy,  frexn  the  rule  of  the  few 
to  that  of  the  many,  from  the  acceptance 
on  authority  to  acceptaiKe  only  on  the 
basis  of  evidence,  had  not  individuals 
again  and  again  acted  upon  the  vision 
of  possible  ^tterment,  willing  to  break 
with  the  old  and  try  the  new.  May  we 
not  find,  if  we  seek,  that  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  our  heroes  is  not  the 
deeds  which  they  did  and  for  which 
they  are  remembered,  but  the  spirit 
which  prompted  them,  the  desire  to 
know  the  truth,  the  willingness  to 
follow  it,  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  in  a 
changed  world? 

Unless  today  we  seek  for  such 
interpretation,  unless  we  emphasize  the 
progressive  spirit  of  our  heroes,  unless 
we  appraise  their  deeds  in  terms  of  the 
prompting  spirit  and  the  times,  our  hero 
worship  is  more  likely  to  hinder  progress 
than  inspire  to  progressive  action. 
This  is  a  point  for  consideration  by 
curriculum  builders  in  selecting  biograph' 
ical  material  and  for  teachers  in 
determining  emphasis. 


E.  J.  A. 
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During  three  years  from  September, 
1922,  to  June,  1925,  the  superintendents 
and  teadiers  of  ei^t  Ohio  cities 
cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Educa* 
tional  Research  at  Ohio  State  University 
in  a  study  of  the  inBuence  kinder- 
garten  attendance  upon  subsequent 
progress  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  who  entered 
grade  i  in  Septemb^,  1922,  was  checked 
By  tests  and  teachers'  ratings  of  various 
sorts  in  grade  i,*  grade  ii,*  and  again  in 
grade  ni. 

The  chief  means  of  comparison  used  in 

?ade  HI  was  the  Stanford  Achievement 
est.  Primary  Examination.  Form  A 
was  given  in  October,  1924,  soon  after 
the  pupils  had  entered  grade  iii,  and 
Form  B  was  given  in  May,  1925,  just 
before  promotion  time.  SiiKe  the  authors 
in  their  manual  of  directions  assert  that 
the  “two  forms  are  of  equal  difficulty  and 
are,  therefore,  interchangeable”  the  test 
afords  an  excellent  instrument  for  com¬ 
paring  the  progress  of  the  two  groups  c/ 
pupils  over  a  period  of  months. 

Although  the  grade  i,  1922,  group 
originally  contained  sixteen  hundred 
pupils  ^e  criteria  added  throughout 
grade  i  and  grade  it  eliminated  pupils 
until  there  were  but  693  enrolled  in  the 
kindergarten  and  non-kindergarten  groups 
who  had  the  essential  data  required  in 
grade  iii.  These  criteria  included  date 
rf  birth,  length  of  kindergarten  attend¬ 
ance,  tests  in  grades  i  and  n,  teachers' 
ratings,  promotion  records,  and  in 

'MacLatcbT,  Joaephtne.  “The  Influence  of  Kindergarten 
Attendance  on  Progreu  in  Grade  I.“  Educatundl  Rewerch 
Biilktm,  3:361-65,  December  10,  1924. 

*MacLatchy,  Joeephine.  “Relation  of  Kindercarten 
Attendance  to  Ptogra*  in  the  Firat  Two  Gradea,”  Childliood 
Uacetum,  2:214-24.  January,  1926. 


grade  iii  the  two  forms  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test. 

From  our  criteria  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  relative  ag»  of  the  two 
groups — those  who  had  attended  kinder- 
rairten  and  those  who  had  tx>t.  In 
Table  I  are  given  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
who  attend^  kindergarten  more  than 
eight  months  but  less  than  twelve,  more 
tl^  four  months  but  less  than  eight. 


Table  I.  Enrollment  and  Median  Age  of  the 
Pumu  IN  THE  Three  Kindergarten  Grouts 
AND  IN  THE  NoN'KiNDERCARTEN  GrOUP 


Number  cf  Median  Age 
Pupils  (Years) 


8  to  11.9  months. 
4  to  7.9  months. 
1  to  3.9  months . 


Total  Kindergarten  Group  . 
NoO'Kindergarten  Group.. 


and  less  than  four  mcmths.  The 
respective  ages  for  these  groups  are  8.3 
years,  8.4  years,  and  8.2  years,  making 
a  general  average  of  8.3  years  for  the 
kindergarten  group.  The  average  age 
of  the  ncHi'kindergarten  pupils  is  8.5 
years.  This  difference  of  2.4  months  in 
age  between  the  average  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  group  and  the  non-kindergarten 
group  appeared  at  their  entrance  of 
grade  i  in  1922  and  has  remained 
constant. 

From  the  intelligence-test  scores 
obtained  soon  after  these  pupils  entered 
grade  i  the  median  intelligence  scores  of 
the  693  pupils  included  within  this 


report  were  determined.  The  median 
score  for  the  total  kindergarten  group  chi 
the  Pressey  Primary  deification  Test 
was  42,  while  that  of  the  non'kinder- 
garten  group  was  41.  Judged  by  the 
intelligeiKe'test  scores  obtained  in  grade 


arithmetical'ComputaticHi  test,  an  arith> 
meticabreasoning  test,  and  a  dictatioo 
test.  The  combined  scores  of  the  first 
three  sulvtcsts  yield  the  reading  score; 
the  sum  of  the  scores  of  the  fou^  and  ! 
fifth  sulvtests  gives  the  arithmetic  score; 


Tabu  II.  Scous  on  thb  Thuz  Sub^Tbits  and  thb  Compositb  Scoms  fob  Fobmi 

A  AND  B  OF  THB  StANFOBD  AchIBVBMENT  TbIT 


Gaoun 

Foait  A,  OcTOsia,  1924 

Readinc 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

CoDpoaice 

Score* 

(») 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

8-11.9  nooth* . 

36.6 

63.7 

52.0 

17.22 

4-  7S  Death* . 

50.0 

66.3 

47.0 

16.00 

1-  3.9  mooth* . 

35.6 

63.8 

46.1 

13.13 

Total  KinderEartcn . 

53.4 

65  9 

50.1 

16.66 

Neo'Kinderfanen . 

52.8 

67.1 

53.1 

17.15 

Fora  B,  May.  1925 

S-11.9  Deaths . 

89.4 

102  3 

71.1 

26.19 

4-  7.9  moathi . 

81.0 

99  4 

67  9 

24  71 

1-  3.9  Death* . 

79.3 

102.5 

64.6 

24  25 

Total  Kinderprten . 

86.25 

102.0 

69  4 

25  79 

Noo'Kindergarten . 

86.66 

100.7 

70  3 

25  79 

*  Total  tcore  divided  by  10  equala  coopoeite  Kote. 


Tabu  III.  One'Yeab  Kindbboabtbn  Puras  and  Non'Kindeboabten  Pupiu — Pebcbnt 
OF  SuFEBionmr  at  Fokui  A  and  B  of  the  Stanfobd  Achibvevibnt  Test 


RaAMHO 

AamiMBnc 

Sruiiw 

CoMrauTi  Scoai 

Form  A 

Form  B 

Form  A 

Fotd  B 

Form  A 

Form  B 

Form  A 

Form  B 

(1) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(Tne-yeai  Kindeiprten . 

IBBI 

D 

B 

1.6 

2.1 

B 

.41 

1.6 

juniiiiii 

IBBHB 

hbbhi 

I,  the  ability  of  these  remnants  of  the 
total  groups  is  about  equal. 

Eadi  of  the  two  forms  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  Primary  Examina- 
tion,  consists  of  six  sulvtests:  a  para* 
graph'meaning  test,  a  sentencc'meaning 
test,  and  a  word'meaning  test,  an 


while  the  spelling  score  is  gained  from 
the  dictation  test.  The  total  score  oa 
the  three  tests  is  divided  by  10  and  is 
called  the  composite  score. 

In  ccnnpariscHi  of  the  two  groups,  the 
CHie'year  kindergarten  group,  that  is, 
pupils  who  attended  more  than  eight 
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months  but  less  than  twelve  months,  is 
used  to  represent  the  kindergarten 
rather  than  the  shorter  time  groups, 
because  its  results  are  judged  to  yield  a 
fairer  index  of  the  effect  of  kindergarten 
training.  The  scores  for  the  three 
kindergarten  groups,  the  total  kinder' 
garten  group,  and  the  non'kindergarten 
group  on  both  forms  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  arc  given  in  Table  II. 
On  Form  A  the  non'kindergarten  group 
excelled  in  arithmetic  1.4  points,  and 
1.1  points  in  spelling.  The  cwie-ycar 
kindergarten  group  excelled  by  3.8 
points  in  reading  and  by  .07  points  on 
the  composite  score.  On  Form  B 
the  onc'year  kindergarten  group  excelled 
in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  and 
on  the  composite  score. 

Examining  the  scores  obtained  by 
the  three  groups,  based  on  length  of 
attendance  at  kindergarten,  no  consistent 
trend  is  visible.  It  is  evident  that  these 
data  yield  no  evideiKe  as  to  the  optimum 
period  of  such  attendance. 

Another  method  of  comparing  the 
achievements  of  the  two  groups  on  the 
two  forms  eff  the  Stanford  AcUevement 
Test  is  expressed  in  Table  III.  Here  are 
given  the  percents  of  superiority  of  one 
group  over  the  other.  In  only  two  cases 
does  the  advantage  belong  to  the  non' 
kindergarten  group,  namely,  a  slight 
superiority  in  arithmetic  and  spelling 


on  Form  A.  In  all  the  other  tests  of 
forms  A  and  B,  the  onc'year  kinder' 
garten  group  has  the  advantage.  In 
iK>  case  is  the  advantage  large,  however, 
the  greatest  being  7-2  percent  on 
Form'A  reading.  From  records  sum- 
marfaed  in  Tables  II  and  III  the  con' 
elusion  reached  is  that  the  advantage 
for  either  group  is  negligible. 

According  to  the  ratings  received  on 
the  three  sulytests  and  the  composite 
score  of  Form  A  of  the  Stanford  Achieve' 
ment  Test  the  children  in  the  two 
groups  have  practically  the  same  achieve' 
ment  at  the  oeginning  of  grade  ui.  At 
the  end  of  grade  in,  judg^  by  the  sulv 
tests  and  composite  scene  on  Form  B, 
the  two  groups  of  third'grade  children 
are  still  parallel.  Slight  percents  of 
advantage  accrue  to  the  one'year  kinder' 
garten  ^oup  in  six  (ff  the  eight  rating 
yielded  oy  the  test,  but  they  are  so  sm^ 
as  to  be  negligible. 

The  conclusioi  which  seems  justified 
by  these  findings  is  that  kindergarten 
attendance  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
achievement  in  grade  ni.  Judged  by 
the  scores  cm  the  sub'tests  of  ue  two 
forms  and  by  the  composite  scores,  no 
conclusion  reading  the  most  desirable 
length  of  kindergarten  attendance  seems 
justified.  No  trend  of  advantaK  accruing 
to  any  one  group  persists  uroughout 
the  tables. 
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Under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
F.  O.  Russell  of  Williams  Qounty  an 
outstanding  piece  of  work  in  curriculum 
study  is  being  prcxnoted.  A  committee 
has  been  organized  to  devise  an  agri' 
cultural  program  for  the  schools  of  the 
county.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  this  year  this  committee  held 
conferences  with  all  the  teachers  of 
agriculture.  Projects  arc  given  out 
from  time  to  time  with  explicit  instruc' 
tiems  for  the  methods  of  work.  Super' 


intendent  Russell  repent  also  that  a 
committee,  composed  of  two  superin' 
tendents  and  a  layman,  has  procured 
excellent  results  in  working  on  geography 
study  for  the  past  two  years. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Partington,  of 
the  Shelby  County  schools,  reports  that 
1,667  pupils  recently  submitted  to  the 
Schick  test  without  mishap  or  the  loss  of 
a  single  hour  of  school  attendance. 
This  activity  marked  the  second  year 
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of  a  health  campaign  in  that  county. 
He  states  also  that  teachers  and  parents 
are  cheerfully  and  heartily  cooperating 
with  the  health  authorities. 


The  schoob  of  Wood  County  should 
benefit  by  supervisory  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  mimeographed  material 
which  b  leaving  Superintendent  Hall's 
ofiEce.  Some  of  the  topics  considered 
are:  the  improvement  of  classroom 
instruction,  parent-teacher  associations, 
attractive  and  home-like  schoolrooms, 
bow  to  teach  a  child,  the  development 
of  senterxre  sense,  and  education  for 
mcnal  growth.  Divbional  and  group 
meetings  are  included  in  Superintendent 
Hall's  scheme. 


A  doubling  process  of  the  first  and 
second  grades  b  being  carried  on  at  the 
Welb  School,  at  Cwton,  of  which 
Mr.  F.  O.  Harrison  b  principal,  whereby 
a  completion  of  the  element^  school  in 
seven  years  b  practically  assured  for 
bright  children. 

The  use  of  the  project  in  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  hbtory  b  being  attempted 
in  three  other  sdioob.  Research  in 
reading  and  spelling  b  supplementing 
regular  classroom  work. 

First-graders  of  the  Tremont  School, 
Cleveland,  are  enjoying  unusual  activity 
according  to  an  item  which  appears  in 
School  Topics  for  December  14.  SuppUed 
with  heavy,  gray  paper,  a  rubber  stamp, 
crayons,  and  pictures  cut  from  magazines, 
the  children  are  making  a  picture 
dictionary.  Words,  such  as  standing, 
running,  flying,  arc  illustrated  by  straight 
line  figures  engaged  in  these  activities; 
while  nouns,  such  as  mother,  father,  boy, 
girl,  and  baby,  arc  represented  by  the 
figures  cut  from  the  magazines. 


The  teachers  of  Lucas  County  received 
a  stimubting  commimication  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  from  the  county  superintendent, 
J.  W.  Whitmer,  who  commends  the 
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work  he  had  previously  observed  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  In  order  that 
teaching  may  be  even  more  effective, 
several  matters,  such  as  pupil  response, 
posture,  teaching  method,  assignment, 
and  attention  arc  emphasized.  The 
notice  of  the  teacher  b  called  to  these 
specific  elements,  because  several  of  the 
high  schools  of  Lucas  County  will  re¬ 
ceive  final  inspection  for  admittance 
to  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schoob. 

A  most  attractively  prepared  and 
illustrated  schedule  of  the  Maumee 
Valley  Basketball  League  including  the 
rules  for  the  Lucas  County  Rhetorical 
Asscxrbtion,  recently  was  sent  from  the 
ofiEce  of  Superintendent  Whitmer,  of 
Lucas  County.  The  frontbpicce  rep¬ 
resents  a  boy  scout  saying  to  a  non-boy 
scout,  "Let's  honor  the  flag  with  proper 
training,  physical,  mental,  mcxal.  Let's 
support  the  games,  rhetorical  meets,  and 
seccxid  annual  banquet  with  our  abihties 
to  thb  end.  Here's  for  a  gexxd  season. 
All  aboard."  If  thb  attractive  device 
may  be  taken  as  a  cxiteriem  for  judging 
the  attitude  of  the  Lucas  County  schwb 
toward  such  extra-curricular  activities 
one  must  judge  that  they  exxupy  an 
important  place  in  the  6clKX}b  of  that 
county. 


High-school  enrollment  is  being  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  schoob  of  Trumbull  County. 
According  to  Superintendent  John  C. 
Berg,  the  average  high-school  enrollment 
for  the  state  of  Ohio  b  17  percent  of  the 
total  school  enrollment.  He  finds  that 
the  average  in  Trumbull  County  is  16.5 
percent  and  holds  that  thb  is  too  low. 
He  accounts  fcM"  this  deficiency  on  the 
basis  that  there  are  exceptions  in  the 
Trumbull  County  schoob  to  the  policy 
of  giving  equal  educational  opportunities 
to  all  children,  the  bek  of  universal 
probationary  promotion,  and  the  possi- 
bihty  of  irregular  reports  to  the  attend¬ 
ance  officer.  All  of  these  things  are 
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suuunarizcd  in  a  letter  to  local  superin¬ 
tendents  which  is  accompanied  by 
specific  information  in  respect  to  the 
standing  c£  each  high  sctkx)!  in  the 
county. 

The  Hamilton  Evening  Journal  for 
December  9,  1925,  carried  an  interesting 
list  of  letters  recently  written  by  scbom 
c^dren  to  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Babeck  as  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for  books 
he  awarded  in  a  recent  annual  spelling 
match.  To  date  Mr.  Babeck  has  nven 
more  than  six  hundred  books  to  schools 
in  that  county,  the  number  distributed 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  standing 
of  the  pupils  in  the  annual  contest.  Mr. 
Babeck  has  also  presented  a  library  to 
the  Princeton  schml.  He  plans  socm  to 
make  a  similar  gift  to  the  Trenton  schod. 
In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Babeck 's  at¬ 
titude,  County  ^perintendent  J.  W. 
Fichter  says:  “I  feel  that  the  public 
spirit  manifested  by  Mr.  Babeck  is  rK)te- 
worthy.  Our  county  is  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  citizen.'' 

A  new  Smith-Hughes  school  is  in 
operation  for  the  first  time  this  year  in 
Madison  County.  An  increase  in  depart¬ 
mental  teaching,  particularly  in  the 
Monroe  Township  Centralized  School,  is 
reported  by  Superintendent  Dick. 


PERSISTENCE  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  IN  OHIO 

(Continued  from  (>age  S3) 

Other  factors  must  be  considered.  It  is 
also  evident  that  many  ncm-failures  dur¬ 
ing  the  ninth  year  are  also  eliminated 
early  and  surely  for  other  reasons. 

Conclusions 

At  present,  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  Ohio  hi^-school  students  persist 
until  graduation,  while  50  percent  are 
previously  eliminated.  The  retaining 
power  of  Ohio  high  schools  is  practically 


the  same  for  boys  as  for  girls.  The 
persistence  of  high-school  graduates  in 
Ohio,  according  to  our  findings,  is  14 
percent  higher  than  the  percent  shown 
in  similar  studies  in  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  pupils 
who  graduate  from  Ohio  high  spools 
are  more  than  eighteen  years  of  aK,. 
while  more  than  75  percent  me 
pupils  who  withdraw  trom  CMiio  hi^ 
schools  before  jmduation  are  over-age. 

There  is,  in  <^o,  a  decided  tender^ 
to  eliminate  pupils  of  low-class  standing 
from  the  hig^  schools.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  elimination  of  thoK  who  ful 
during  the  ninth  year  ^lls  in  grades 
nine  and  ten.  This  tendency  to  rid 
the  school  of  pupils  of  low-class  standing 
is  sli^tly  more  pronounced  among 
girls  than  boys. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ERRORS  IN 
ARITHMETIC* 

C.  E.  Ricz 
Thompson,  Ohio 

SruDoi  or  Euou  in  Fundaiontau 

OsBURNB,  W.  J.  Corrective  Arithmetic.  Boetoo, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1924.  pp.  29-34. 

This  study,  one  of  the  most  complete  which 
has  yet  been  repocted,  was  carried  on  during 
1920-21  under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Osbume  in 
t^  Sute  Department  of  Wisconsin.  In  all. 
21,548  errors  were  studied,  including  each  of  the 
four  fundamental  operations  with  integers.  The 
kinds  of  errors  for  each  operation  were  tabulated 
by  grades  and  expressed  in  percents.  The 
author  concludes:  "A  comparison-df-error  study 
shows  that  the  types  of  errors  are  remarkably 
wide  spread  and  constant.” 

Got,  Asthuk  S.  “Errors  in  the  Fundamentals  of 
Arithmetic,”  School  and  Society,  6:175-77. 
August  11.  1917. 

An  analysis  of  the  errors  in  the  fundamental 
opmtions  made  in  the  112  pupils'  test  papers 
using  Courtis  Arithmetic  Test,  Series  B,  is  here 
presented.  The  types  of  errors  and  the  percents 
for  the  grades  from  iv  to  vm  are  listed. 

‘The  nutcrial  within  this  bibliotraphy  hu  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Rice'f  Maacer'i  theiu.  ~An  Analysii  ol  Piipd  Dificultiei 
with  Word  Problem*  in  Arithmetic.'' 
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Anderson,  C.  J.  “The  Use  of  Woody  Scales  for 
Diagnostic  Purposes,”  Elementary  School 
Journal,  18:770-81,  June,  1918. 

This  thorough  analysis  of  errors  in  division, 
based  upon  the  use  of  the  Woody  Scales,  results 
in  a  list  of  twelve  types  of  errors. 

Tokgerson,  T.  L.  “Analytical  Study  of  the 
Results  of  Woody  Arithmetic  Test  in  West 
Allis,  Wisconsin,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  6:180-8Z  &ptembet,  1922. 

The  investigation  here  reported  was  con> 
cemed  with  the  errors  1,282  pupils  enrolled  in 
grades  m  to  vn  covering  the  four  fundamental 
operations  with  integers,  fractions,  decimals,  and 
denominate  numbers.  The  five  or  six  most 
common  causes  of  error  are  shown  in  tables  for 
each  grade.  The  Woody  Arithmetic  Test  was 
used. 

Theben,  W.  W.  BT  AL.  An  Educational  Survey  o/ 
Janesville,  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
1918.  p.  249-52. 

An  analysis  of  fifteen  hundred  errors  in  ten 
particularly  troublesome  examples  solved  by 
grade'vni  pupils  is  reported  in  this  survey.  The 
types  of  errors  are  tab^ted  by  percents. 

Kauom,  a.  W.  “An  Analysis  of  Testing  in 
CoouDon  Fractions,”  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  1:117-92,  March,  1920. 

Within  this  elaborate  analysis  of  the  types  of 
errors  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  b^tkxis 
with  some  attention  to  errors  in  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions,  Mr.  Kallom  includes  a 
description  of  ingenious  use  of  squared  paper  by 
which  a  pupil  can  plot  the  examples  attempt 
and  the  examples  correct  in  each  lesson,  llus 
device  proved  useful  in  motivating  the  work. 

Morton,  R.  L.  “An  Analysis  of  Pupils'  Errors 
in  Fractions,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
9:117-25,  February.  1924. 

This  study  is  based  upon  1,029  problems  in 
fractions  solved  incorrectly  by  thi^'Six  eighth' 
grade  pupils  in  Athens,  Ohio.  The  types, 
examples,  and  percentt  of  error  in  each  of  the  four 
fundamental  operations  with  fractions  are  given. 
The  author  ascribes  most  errors  to  the  following 
causes:  inadequate  comprehensioo  of  the  process 
involved,  confusion  of  operations,  and  a  lack  of 
an  adequate  degree  of  skill  in  the  fundamenui 
operations  with  integers. 

Scott,  W.  "Errors  in  Arithmetic,”  Journal  of 
^penmental  Pedagogy,  4:147-49,  December, 
1917. 

Over  a  period  of  one  month  the  errors  of  forty' 
five  Endian  children  in  their  arithmetic  proUems 
in  the  four  fundamenul  operations  were  recorded. 
The  total  number  of  errors  for  each  child  in  each 
place  of  the  answers — tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
etc. — is  recorded.  The  resulu  show  that  the 
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greatest  difikulty  occurred  in  the  third  place, 
hundreds,  except  in  multiplication,  where  itj 
tied  with  the  fifth  place,  tens  of  thousands. 


WnsoN,  WauAM  K.  "Woody'McCall  Aritb  I 
metic  Test  as  a  Test  of  Reading,”  Educa 
tional  Research  Bulletin,  3327-29,  November  I 
12,  1924. 

This  study  reports  analysis  of  pupils'  papers  in 
the  Woody'McCall  Arithmetic  Test,  invests 
gating  the  number  of  times  the  pupils  in  grades  m 
to  VI  misread  or  disregarded  the  words  add, 
subtract,  or  multiply. 


Texxt,  Paul  M.  How  Numerals  Are  Read. 
Qiicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1921 
109  pp.  (Supplementary  Educational  Mono' 
graphs.  No.  18) 

Mr.  Terry  made  an  extensive  study  of  how 
numbers  are  read,  in  isolation  and  in  word 
problems  in  arithmetic.  Unfortunately,  thu 
study  is  confined  to  mature  readers,  graduate 
studmts,  of  whom  Mr.  Terry  says:  “Most 
of  the  individual  subjects  are  persistent 
rc'seaders.”  The  author  suggests  that  “during 
the  first  reading  the  pupils  should  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.” 
This  means  that  during  the  first  reading  the  figures 
should  be  subordinated,  and  the  attention  focused 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 


Analtsis  of  Exxom  in  Word  Pxoxlxws 


Obburnb,  W.  J.  “Diagnostic  and  Remedial 
Treatment  for  Erras  in  Arithmetical 
Reasoning.”  Madison,  Wisconsin,  State 
Department  of  PuNic  Instruction,  Dmxmber, 
1922.  12  pp.  (Mimeographed  report) 
This  extensive  study  is  based  upon  the  analysis 
of  thirty  thousand  errors  made  in  solving  the 
exercises  of  the  Buckingham  Scale  for  Prwiems 
in  Arithmetic  by  six  thousand  children  in  one 
large  city  and  eighteen  counties  in  Wisconsin. 
The  tym  of  errors  and  their  frequencies  were: 
total  failure,  30  percent;  procedure  partly  correct 
but  with  the  omission  of  one  or  two  essential 
elements,  20  percent;  ignorance  of  fundamental 
quantitative  rmtions,  10  percent;  errors  in  funda' 
mentals,  20  percent;  errors  whose  causes  could  not 
be  discovered,  18  percent;  and  miscellaneous 
errors,  2  percent.  An  interesting  port  of  this 
report  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief  wrong  answers 
given  for  each  problem  with  the  disabilities  of 
which  they  are  symptoms. 

Morton,  R.  L.  “Pupils'  Errors  in  Solving 
Arithmetic  Problems,”  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  4:155-58,  April  15.  1925. 

-  “An  Analysis  of  Errors  in  the  Sdution 

of  Arithmetic  Problems,”  Educational 


Research  Bulletin,  4:187-90,  April  29,  1925. 
“Solving  Arithmetic  Problems:  Case 
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4:203-8.  May  13. 1925. 
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Mr.  Morton's  first  article  gives  the  problems 
us^  the  number  of  attempts  and  correct  solutions 
by  grades  for  each  of  thirty'two  problems, 
togedier  with  the  frequencies  iA  correct  papers 
sM  the  number  of  wrong  problems  per  paper. 
The  number  of  wrong  solutions  ranged  from  0  to 
25,  with  a  median  number  of  errors  of  8.6.  Mr. 
Morton's  second  article  gives  an  analysis  of  errors 
which  he  groups  under  eight  headings.  The 
third  article  consists  of  three  case  studies  selected 
St  random  from  sizth'^de  p<jpils.  It  so  happens 
tMt  they  represent  high,  medium,  and  low  levels 
of  ability  in  the  classes,  judged  by  the  results  of 
several  intelligence  tests. 

Bantino,  G.  O.  “The  Elimination  of  Difficulties 
in  Reasoning,"  Second  Teorbooi^  of  the 
Department  ^  Elementary  School  Prindpali. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Education 
Association,  1923.  pp.  411-21. 


This  report  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  Bwldngham  and  Monroe  tests 
together  with  the  daily  work  and  the  questioning 
of  pupils.  Details  as  to  the  number  and  percent 
of  errors  are  not  given,  nor  is  there  any  distinct 
reference  to  grad«.  Fourteen  causes  o(  failures 
are  listed.  After  some  general  suggestions,  Mr. 
Banting  mentions  remedial  measures  for  each  type 
of  error. 

Stzvbnson,  P.  R.  “Difficulties  in  Problem 
Solving,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
11:95-103,  Februaiy,  1925. 

Based  upon  a  study  of  actual  problem  solutions, 
Mr.  Stevenson  lists  six  main  causes  for  arithmetic 
errors.  These  are:  physical  defects,  lack  of 
mentality,  lack  of  skill  in  fundamentals,  inability 
to  read  arithmetic  problems,  lack  of  general  and 
technical  vocabulary,  and  lack  of  technique  for 
attacking  problems. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Buckdicham,  B.  R.  Adding  Up  or  Doum:  A 
Ducturion,  JER,  12-J51-61,  November, 
1925. 

Although  in  common  parlance  we  say  “add  'em 
up,"  Dr.  Buckingham  presents  here,  after  a 
questiocuuire  study,  certain  reasons  for  “adding 
'em  down."  He  says:  “In  downward  addition 
the  eye  moves  in  the  direction  of  ordinary  reading. 
We  write  figures  downward.  If  you  add  from 
the  top  down  you  arrive  at  the  point  where  the 
figure  is  to  be  written  precisely  at  the  moment 
the  sum  is  secured."  Upward  addition  introduces 
a  rather  complex  series  of  eye'movements  which 
the  author  describes  as  a  sort  of  “tumUe'bug 
process."  He  also  asserts  that  downward 
sdffition  lends  itself  more  readily  to  certain 
analytical  devices  which  have  been  advocated  as 
remedial  measures  to  be  empk^ed  when  children 
exNbit  pronounced  weakness  in  column  addition. 

Hudujom,  Earl.  The  E^ct  of  Objective  Standards 
upon  Composition  Teachers'  Judgments,  JER, 
12:329-40,  December,  1925. 

Illustrated  by  tables  and  gra{ffis  Mr.  Huddson 
tells  the  story  of  the  impro]^  ability  of  a  group 
of  teachers  aner  practice  with  composition  scales. 
He  coiKludes;  “fVactice  in  the  use  of  ot^tive 
standards  of  pupil  achievement  in  English  coco' 
position  rendm  the  teachers'  judgmenu  more 
accurate  and  constant  at  the  same  time  that  it 
n^es  them  more  receptive  and  sensitive  to 
refinonent.  It  enaUes  teachers  to  classify  pupils 
more  confidently  and  to  detect  composition 
improvement  more  reliably  and  appears  to  give 
English  teachers  moral  supi>ort  in  assigning  marks 
justly.  The  use  of  objective  measures  tends  to 


have  a  rationalizing  influence^  upon  English 
teachers,  often  revealing  to  them  a’ptesumptumisly 
high' opinion  of  their  powers  of  diaoimination 
and  an  exaggerated  sense  of  differences  in  com* 
position  merit,  and  curbs  erratic  judgment  as  weU 
as  corrects  consistent  errors  of  judgment." 

Crawford,  C.  C.  The  Correlation  betucm 
Lecture  hf/xes  and  ^uix  Papers,  JER,  12:282- 
91,  November,  1925. 

-  Some  Experimental  Studies  of  the 

Results  of  College  ?iote-Talting,  JER,  12379- 
86.  December,  1925. 

In  these  two  articles  Mr.  Crawford  reports 
a  systematic  study  of  note-taking  in  college.  He 
concludes  that  there  is  a  significut  positive 
correlation  between  the  number  of  points  recorded 
in  lecture  notes  and  the  number  recalled  at  the 
time  of  the  quiz.  Notes  which  are  full,  clear,  and 
definite  are  more  effective  than  those  which  are 
brief,  sketchy,  or  vague.  He  also  finds  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  total  number  of 
poinu  in  the  notes  and  the  toul  in  the  quiz  papers 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same;  only  a  small 
percent  of  the  items  which  the  note-taker  omits 
from  his  notes  is  recalled  at  the  time  of  a  quiz. 

In  the  second  study  of  note-taking,  Mr. 
Crawford  finds  that  the  difference  between  note¬ 
taking  and  listening  is  not  only  characterized  by 
the  amount  of  the  lecture  retained,  but  probably 
also  by  the  quality  of  the  organiation  of  the  ideas 
retained.  The  ^ue  of  taking  notes  depetKk, 
however,  upon  the  nature  of  the  class  period  and 
is  greater  when  the  hour  is  devoted  to  the  pre- 
senution  of  new  subject-matter  than  when  it 
is  a  recitation  period. 


Non. — TIm  ibbrcviitioM  umd  is  this  number  arc:  JER,  Journal  of  Educational  Rcaearcb;  EJ,  Ekmencarr  Journal; 
JEM,  Joianal  of  Educatioaal  Matbod;  MtJ,  Modem  lanfuaec  Journal;  TCR.  Tcaclmra  Cotl^  Record;  SR.  School 
Revira;  and  FS,  PcdafOfical  Seaunary. 
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Ruch,  G.  M.  Minmum  Essentials  in  Reporting 
Data  on  Standard  Tests,  JER,  12:349-58, 
December,  1925. 

The  chtera  for  evaluating  teats — validity, 
leliabtlity,  ease  of  adminiatration  and  scoring, 
norms,  and  cost — are  discussed  briefly  in  this 
article.  The  author  then  turns  his  attention  to 
a  discussion  of  reliability.  He  concludes  that 
four  items  are  needed  in  reporting  the  reliability 
of  test  scores.  These  are:  the  reliability  co* 
efficient,  the  standard  deviations  of  the  two 
distributions,  the  population  involved  in  the 
correlation  of  the  r's,  and  the  means  of  the  two 
distributioos. 

Paid,  B.  D.  A  Plan  of  Classifying  Pupils,  JER, 
12  J41H8,  December,  1925. 

The  P-nid  plan  of  claasifidng  pupils  is  so 
arran^  that  during  the  twdve  grades  of 
irVitJing  a  pupil  vffio  continues  in  the  Rapid' 
Workmg  Group  may  save  two  and  onc'half  years; 
the  Average  Group  it  graduated  from  hi^ 
school  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  while  the  Voca' 
tinnal  Group  in  twelve  years  completes  the  first 
ten  grades.  In  this  article  Sunerintendent  Price 
desctibes  the  working  of  this  plan  in  some  detail. 
From  tabular  comparison  whi^  he  makes  of  the 
pupils  promoted,  retained,  and  dropped  during 
the  tcnod  years  1918-19  and  1922-23  the 
advantages  of  the  grouping  scheme  are  made 
apparent. 

LsoNAao,  S.  A.  Building  a  Scale  of  Purely 
Composition  Quality,  EJ,  14:760-75,  Decern' 
ber,  1925. 

The  author  here  reports  an  attempt  to  con' 
struct  a  composition  scale  which  would  entirely 
disregard  errors  in  form  and  give  attention  solely 
to  the  fundamentals  of  thought  and  expression  as 
the  characteristics  of  pure  composition  quality. 

The  entire  scale  is  shown  with  scale  steps 
plainly  marked,  and  the  values  and  defects  of 
each  sample  are  given.  Tentative  mediar,8  and 
intelligence-quotient  ranges  are  also  recorded  for 
each  sample. 

The  taie  appears  to  be  a  promising  contribu' 
tion  to  the  measurement  of  classroom  products  in 
the  field  of  English  composition. 


SpRtNGSTEZD,  Clara  B.  Improving  Speed  and 
Comprehension  in  Reading,  JEM,  5:48-52, 
^tober,  1925. 

This  paper  describes  remedial  measures  taken 
to  correct  reading  deficiencies  revealed  by  use  of 
the  Thomdike-McCall  Reading  Scale  in  grades 
iv-vm  in  a  school  system  where  most  m  the 
pupils  come  from  homes  in  which  a  foreign 
unguage  was  spoken. 

Improvement  was  attempted  in  the  following 
phases  of  reading  activity:  (1)  recall,  increase,  and 
intensification  m  the  pupil's  knowledge  and 


experience  of  that  which  he  is  about  to  read, 
(2)  more  careful  attention  to  word  introductioo, 

i3)  reading  with  definite  motivation  and  guidance, 

4)  use  of  a  time  limit,  (5)  conscious  worts  to 
overcome  vocalization,  devices  for  lengtheniM 
eye-span,  (7)  summarizing  each  topic  or  story,  ^ 
(8)  visualization  of  resiUts  by  means  of  gra(^ 
E^  of  the  above  eight  points  are  explamed 
dearly  but  briefly  in  the  art^. 

All  of  the  ei^ty-five  classes  showed  distiixt 
gains  at  the  end  of  two  months.  The  amount 
«  pin  varied  from  one  to  thirteen  points.  The 
gain  of  thirteen  points  in  a  fifth'grade  class 
rmemted  an  increase  of  100  percent.  In  I 
«  acUtkm  the  teachers  agreed  that  the  increase  in 
interest  and  enjoyment  for  the  children  and  them' 
selves  was  so  much  worthwhile  that  they  are 
continuing  to  carry  out  these  fundamental 
principles  in  their  teaching  of  reading. 

Hoblitt,  Orpha  Bennett.  To  the  Right  About, 
MLJ,  10:31-37,  October,  1925. 

The  author  tugpsts  possiUe  reason  why  the 
“direct  method”  «  teaching  modem  languages  in 
the  high  school  is  not  producing  the  go(^  results 
theoretically  expected  of  it.  Lack  of  sufficient 
practice  in  speolpng  the  language  is  given  as  the 
answer.  “As  one  of  a  class,  each  member  of 
which  must  have  his  chance,  only  a  few  minutes 
a  day  can  be  given  any  individual  for  such  practice. 
Less  than  an  hour  a  month  at  best,  nine  hours  a 
year,  thirty'Six  in  his  whde  hith'sehool  course 
(sic).” 

Our  own  calculations  would  cut  these  figures  in 
half.  Simple,  is  it  net? 

Gates,  Arthur  I.  Functiom  of  Flash-Card 
Exercises  in  Reading,  TCR,  37:311-26, 
December,  1925. 

Each  of  the  first  four  grades  used  in  this 
experiment  was  formed  into  two  groups  equiva' 
lent  in  reading  ability  as  measured  by  appropriate 
tests.  One  group  in  each  grade  spent  ten 
minutes  daily  with  flashcards  and  the  other  the 
same  time  in  silent  reading  of  special  materials. 

It  was  found  that  the  pupils  trained  with 
flash'Cards  could  read  flash-cards  more  quickly 
and  accurately  than  the  others,  and  that  in  tests  cf 
reading  involving  measures  of  speed,  accuracy,  and 
depth  of  comprehension,  the  reading'trained 
groups  were  superior. 

In  other  words,  whatever  desirable  habits  are 
developed  by  flash-card  drills  do  not  transfer  to 
the  actual  r^ing  situation. 

Bovee,  Arthur  G.  Foreign  Languages  in  France, 
SR,  33 :653-60,  November,  1925. 

After  tracing  the  fluctuation  of  the  classical 
and  modem  languages  as  requirements  in  the 
lycdes  since  1902,  the  author  summarizes  the 
whole  conflict  between  the  two  groups  in  these 
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echools  by  saying  that  the  classical  languages  are 
dominant  in  France  today.  The  number  of 
pupils  studying  Latin  and  Greek  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  pupils  studying  modem 
languages.  The  reasons  therefor  are  given  as  a 
ne^  for  a  better  understanding  of  Latin  as  the  root 
of  the  French  language,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  pupils  have  entered  commercial  and 
technical  schools.  The  place  in  the  curriculum 
now  accorded  modem  language  is  the  same  as  in 
1902. 


Huatocc,  Eloabbth  B.  The  Effect  of  Incentives 
upon  the  Constancy  of  the  l.^.  PS,  32:422- 
34,  September,  1925. 

Scores  of  Form  I  of  the  National  IntelligeiKe 
Test  were  used  to  divide  273  boys  and  wls  from 
tlK  fifth  and  eighth  grades  of  two  New  York  City 
public  schools  into  three  experimental  groups. 
Before  giving  Form  II  of  the  test,  one  group  was 
strongly  praised,  the  second  severely  seeded. 
The  third  group  was  tested  by  standardized 
procedure. 

These  conclusions  are  reported  as  a  result  of 
the  experiment: 

(1)  Incentives,  in  the  form  of  praise  and  reiH'oof, 
raise  the  average  inteiligence'quotient  scores  seven 
points.  Less  than  one  point  increase  resulted 
nom  practice  alone.  The  group  retested  accord' 
ing  to  standard  directions  made  almost  identical 
scores  with  Form  1  and  Form  II.  Equal  increases 
were  made  by  the  praised  and  reprov^  groups. 

(2)  Of  the  individual  tests  of  the  scale,  the 
“Comparisons”  test  was  most  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  intelligence  quotients. 

(3)  The  results  of  the  experiment  emphasize 
the  importance  of  adhering  closely  to  the 
standardized  test  procedure  if  'the  intelligence 
quotients  obtained  are  to  be  valid  and  com* 
parable  to  those  obtained  from  individual  tests. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 


Univemitt  of  Iowa.  PrC'School  and  Home 
Laboratories.  Iowa  City,  University  of 
Iowa,  1925.  12  pp.  (^Uetin  of  State 
Umversity  of  Iowa,  New  Series,  No.  335) 
This  short  booklet  contains  a  description  of  the 
prC'Schod  and  home  laboratories  organized  and 
maintained  by  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
services  rendered  by  them. 


Kttb,  Gboegb  C.  a  Study  of  Time  Allotments  in 
the  ElementarySchool  Subjects  with  Sj^ial 
Consideration  of  the  California  &hooi 
System.  Berkeley,  California,  University  of 
California,  1925.  42  pp.  (California  Cur* 
rkulum  Study,  Bulletin  No.  1) 

Although,  as  the  title  indicates,  the  study  has 
been  made  with  special  relation  to  the  situation  in 
California,  Dr.  has  aiulyzed  and  synthesized 
daa.  assurted  by  Payne,  Holmes,  Ayer,  and 


McGaughy,  and  has  so  arranged  his  tables  and 
graphs  that  the  trends  in  the  allotment  of  time 
to  the  elementary'sehool  subjects  and  in  the 
tendencies  of  school  systems  to  include  or  reject 
subjects  in  the  various  grades  may  be  caught  at  a 
glance.  Busy  superintendents  will  fii^  this 
monograph  invaluable  when  consideration  of 
subiect  emphasis  must  be  decided.  The  appended 
bibliography  is  ‘Zspedally  serviceable  also. 

Rawet,  Homes  P.  A  Study  of  School  Finance  in 
Oregon.  Eugene,  Oregon,  University  of 
Oregon  Press,  1925.  132  pp.  (The  Com' 
monwealth  Review  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3) 

This  report  presents  facts  relative  to  Oregon's 
program  erf  public  education,  the  present  cost  of 
her  enterprises,  the  results  of  her  financial  policies 
of  supporting  education,  and  finally  a  detailed 
study  of  the  public  debt  for  education. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are:  (1)  further  extension  in  education  is  neces' 
sary;  (2)  more  funds  must  be  provided  for  educa' 
tion;  (3)  great  inequalities  exist  in  the  distribution 
of  the  state's  educational  burden;  and  (4)  the  tax' 
ing  system  needs  to  be  reformed.  The  California 
system  erf  State  Aid  to  Public  Schools  is  recom' 
mended  for  Oregon  and  the  report  further  advises 
that  a  legislative  commission  be  established  to 
study  the  problem  and  recommend  suitable 
remedial  legi^tion. 

School  Buildings,  Sites,  and  School  District  Bonds. 
Albany,  University  of  State  of  New  York 
Press,  April  1,  1925.  57  pp.  (University  of 
the  Sute  erf  New  York  Bulletin,  No.  825) 
This  number  of  this  series  of  bulletins  presents 
all  the  essential  legal  provisions  which  appear 
in  the  New  York  statutes  governing  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  the  selntion  of  sites,  and  the 
issumg  of  school  bonds.  Since  the  successful 
promotion  of  building  programs  is  so  immediately 
mvolved  in  strictest  compliance  ivith  the  laws, 
the  bulletin  is  presented  by  statc'schcxrf  authorities 
to  prevent  such  embarrassment  and  delay  as 
would  result  from  unfamiliarity  with  the  coiv 
trolling  statutes. 

Glice,  H.  N.  Effect  of  Practice  on  Intelligence 
Tests.  Urbaiu,  Illinois,  University  of 
Illinois,  September  21,  1925.  23  pp. 

(University  of  Illiixrfs  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXlll, 
No.  3,  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
College  of  Education,  No.  27) 

In  the  editorial  preface  to  this  bulletin  appears 
the  statement  that  the  author  has  render^  a 
valuable  service  in  subjecting  assumptions  to 
experimental  investigation.  The  specific  assump' 
tion  which  was  so  tested  is  that  an  mtelligence 
test  score  is  not  materially  increased  by  practice 
or  by  coaching.  The  re^ts  of  the  experiment 
show  that  the  assumption  is  false. 
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Riaoan,  Gborob  W.  Principlet  Relating  to  the 
Engendering  of  Specific  Habits.  Urbana, 
Illinois,  University  of  Illinois,  October  5. 
1925.  23  pp.  (University  of  Illinois  Bulletin, 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  5,  EducaticHial  Research 
Circular,  No.  36) 

This  circular  presents  a  reasonably  complete 
list  of  the  principles  or  general  rules  relatiiig  to 
the  establishment  of  spedhc  habits.  They  have 
been  derived  from  general  laws,  educational 
theories,  and  the  reports  of  selected  invesdmtions. 
Twenty-five  general  rules  are  set  forth  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  in  increasing  the  formation 
in  the  pupil. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Andbbson,  W.  N.  a  Manual  for  School 
Officers.  New  York,  Century  Company, 
1925.  383  pp. 

This  volume  of  prescribed  exercises  is  a  unique 
addition  to  educational  literature,  because  it 
brings  together  within  two  covers  the  wide  range 
of  rations  which  exist  among  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  board  members.  A  glance  at  its 
pages  reveals  a  discussion  of  such  pr^lems  as  the 
superintendent's  relation  with  the  board,  the 
program  of  study,  rules  and  regulations,  guiding 
and  directing  study,  the  recitation,  written 
examination  and  marl^  and  teachers'  meetings. 
The  publishers  seem  justified  in  stating  that  toe 
"bode  treats  almost  every  conceivable  problem  of 
importance  which  a  superintendent  is  called 
upon  to  ^ce."  The  recommendations  are 
specific,  and  the  book  will  prove  most  valuable  as  a 
source  for  suggestions. 

Rxedex,  Waxd  G.  How  to  Write  a  Thesis. 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1925.  135  pp. 

Dr.  Reeder  has  performed  a  signal  service  to 
both  graduate  studmts  and  graduate  faculty  in 
presenting  this  convenient  manual  which  answers 
most  of  the  questions  on  form  and  method  which 
confront  both  student  and  instnKtor.  He 
ri^tly  says,  "Those  writing  theses  are  in  need  of, 
ai^  are  entitled  to,  stimulation,  guidance,  and 
help.” 

Most  of  our  stixlents  wish  to  present  their 
material  in  acceptable  form  but  are  ^dng  the  new 
proNem  and  w  not  know  where  to  go  for 
guidance  except  to  their  faculty  advisor.  Most 
advisors  wish  to  guide  their  students  effectively, 
but  recall  many  important  points  only  when  errors 
appear  in  the  material  under  discussion.  In  pre¬ 
senting  both  by  clear  statement  and  illustration  the 
correct  procedure  in  the  selection,  delimitation. 


and  planning  of  the  problem;  the  working  biblio¬ 
graphy;  the  coUeetkx)  of  material;  the  orpnizatim 
and  interpretation  of  material;  the  form  of  citatiou 
and  footnotes;  and  the  preparation  of  statisticai 
tables  and  illustrations;  t^  author  has  made 
available  to  the  student  a  source  of  self  help  which 
will  be  both  usable  and  highly  gratifying. 

The  manual  is  convenient  in  size  for  ready  tue 
and  is  excellently  indexed. 

Odell,  C.  W.  Educational  Statistics.  Nev 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  1925.  334  pp. 

When  writing  this  book  on  statistics  the 
author  seems  to  have  kept  clearly  in  mind  the 
purposes  which  such  a  work  should  meet  in  order 
to  serve  the  statistical  needs  of  educational 
readers.  Although  not  as  mathematically 
exhaustive  as  Kelley's  Statistical  Method,  it 
treats  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  various  indexa 
and  coefficients  which  have  been  found  useful  in 
educational  research.  The  explanation  of  such 
statistical  elements  as  it  contains  is  clear  and  in 
most  cases  adequate. 

PiTTENCEX,  Benjamin  F.  An  Introduction  to 
Public  School  Finance.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1925.  372  pp. 

The  author  presents  in  this  book  an  outline  of 
the  major  problems  of  school  finance  and  describes 
[H'eaent  practices  and  opinions  dealing  with 
the  numerous  topics  herein  included.  Ft^wmg 
two  introductory  chapters  in  which  the  present 
situation  and  problons  of  echoed  finance  are 
discussed,  the  book  is  divided  into  two  mam 
The  Local  Problem  and  The  State  Problem. 

1  finance  is  discussed  in  such  a  simple,  non¬ 
technical  manner  that  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  the  student  of  educational  administration,  will 
be  interested. 

Andemon,  C.  I.,  Baxe,  a.  S.,  Busb,  Matbell  G. 
Visiting  the  Teacher  at  Worl^.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1925.  382  pp. 

These  three  co-authors  relate  the  stenomphic 
reports  of  recitations  with  the  principles  of  super¬ 
vision  which  they  have  outlined.  In  this  scheme 
lies  their  real  contribution  since  many  case  studies 
which  have  been  made  heretofore  were,  in  too 
many  instances,  both  sporadic  and  isolatcxl.  The 
editor's  introduction  assures  the  reader  that  the 
book  is  offered  as  an  addition  to  the  hterature  of 
cooperative  supervision.  This  note  of  mutual 
participation  is  sounded  here  and  there  through 
the  volume,  especially  in  the  authors'  treatment 
of  follow-up  conferences.  Since  the  material 
which  is  offered  is  definitely  concrete,  teachers  and 
supervisors,  both  experienced  and  inexperienced, 
will  find  it  unusually  valuable. 
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NOTES  ON 

SECTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sixth  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 

APRIL  8.  9.  10.  1926 

RESERVE  THE  DATES 

Hutort  Section 

Plans  for  the  History  Section  of  the 
Conference  are  su£Eciently  advanced  to 
warrant  a  preliminary  statement  of  the 
program,  which  is  being  arrange  by 
PrewEssor  Carl  Wittke,  chairman  of  the 
Department  d  History,  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

It  is  plaimed  to  devote  two  full 
sessions  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
history  teachers.  At  one  of  these 
sessions,  there  will  be  a  round-table 
discustion  of  the  general  theme  “How 
to  Make  Certain  Periods  of  History 
Real  and  Vivid  to  the  Hi^-School 
Student."  These  discussions  will  center 
around  specific  topics  to  be  announced 
later  in  the  fields  of  medieval,  modem, 
European,  and  American  history.  The 
subject  in  each  field  will  be  introduced 
in  a  ten-minute  address  by  a  specially 
qualified  teacher  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  five-minute  talks  and  free 
discussion  from  the  floor.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  method  will  prove  more 
serviceable  to  teachers  than  the  ordinary 
formal  papers,  and  more  vital  to  their 
everyday  problems. 

The  second  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  visual  education  in 
history.  Professor  Countryman  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  has  been  making  a  special 
study  of  this  problem,  will  be  the 
speaker.  Several  films  from  the  photo¬ 
play,  Chronicles  of  America,  will  be 
shown  ,to  illustrate  what  can  be  done 
with  these  photoplays  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  American  history. 


Mental  and  Educational  Tests 
Section 

The  section  on  tests  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  one  of  the  finest  programs 
which  this  section  has  thus  fax  o^ed, 
including  two  speakers  of  more  than 
naticHial  reputation.  Professor  Lewis 
M.  Terman,  the  deviser  of  the  Stanfixd 
Binet  Scale,  which  is  the  outstanding 
instrument  for  the  interview  type  ot 
examination  for  measuring  intelligence 
in  English  speaking  countries,  is,  of 
course,  known  throughout  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  He  is  also  author  of  the 
Terman  Group  Intelligence  Test  and  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  Stanford 
Achievement  test.  He  has  written 
several  bodes  and  numerous  artides 
dealing  with  tests  and  their  use.  Recent 
brilliant  investigations  regarding  the 
gifted  or  unusually  bright  child  have 
been  conducted  under  his  direction. 
The  section  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Terman  on  its  program. 

A  second  out-of-state  speaker  is 
Dr.  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  director  (rf  the 
School  cA  Education,  University  of 
WiscOTisin.  Dr.  Henmon,  the  author 
of  exceedingly  important  papers  in  the 
field  of  measurement,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  sound  investigators  in 
education  today.  He  is  at  present  the 
research  expert  for  the  Modern  Language 
Investigation  now  being  carried  <mi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
d  Education.  This  investigation  bids 
fair  to  be  quite  as  important  as  the 
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recently  ccnnpleted  Classical  League 
Investigation.  It  is  almost  certain  to 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  secemdary' 
school  curricula  as  well  as  upon  the 
content  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages.  Dr.  Henmon  will 
speak  upon  problems  of  measurement 
involved  in  the  investigation. 

Provision  has  been  made  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  reports  of  notable  work  in  the 
field  of  measurements  being  carried  on  in 
Ohio.  With  these  papers,  and  with  the 
addresses  above  mentiemed  by  Henmon 
and  Terman,  it  is  felt  that  this  section  is 
offering  a  program  of  unusual  merit. 

Music  Section 

The  Music  Section  of  the  Conference 
will  have  as  its  program  two  addresses 
and  a  period  of  general  discussion. 
P.  W.  Dykema,  professor  of  music 
education,  Columbia  University,  will 
address  the  section  on  "‘Significant 
Tendencies  in  Present-Day  Music  Edu- 
catiem.”  Professor  Dykema  is  perhaps 


the  best  qualified  of  any  person  in  dit 
field  of  music  education  to  speak  ot' 
this  subject.  His  address  will  be 
followed  by  cme  on  “The  State  of  Mu«c 
Education  in  Ohio”  bv  Miss  Edith  M. 
Keller,  state  supervisor  of  music.  Mi^ 
Keller  knows  the  state  music  wod 
thoroughly,  having  visited  all  sectiooi 
of  the  state  and  made  careful  observi> 
tions  of  equipment  eff  schools  aad 
standards  of  teaching.  She  will  td 
of  state  achievements  and  shortcomin|i 
in  the  light  of  present-day  tendendtt 
and  ideals. 

The  general  discussion  will  be  lead  bjr 
Harrison  D.  Le  Baron,  director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni' 
versity,  presiding  chairman  of  Ae  musk 
section.  Mr.  Dykema  and  Miss  Kclkr 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  this 
discussion  and  well-known  supervison 
and  teachers  in  the  state  and  from 
other  states  have  already  signified  their 
intention  of  being  present  and  adding 
their  counsel. 
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by 
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